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"IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME" 
This lovely song has been a favo- 
rite for ages, almost, and do you 
recall when it was sung during 
minstrel shows ? When it was 
added to a sizzling love scene in 
the movies during a leisurely 
stroll down lover's lane, hand in 
hand, with beating hearts, they 
savored the joys of LOVE that will 
never be forgotten "In the Good 
Old Summer Time". REMEMBER ? 
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MY, PADDY keeps a rabbit's foot, Bellingham 
For luck, within his wallet ; Historical 
And mom wears tiny horseshoes strung jacj 
Upon a what-cha-call-it. Commission 


My grandma wears my photograph, Florence 
For love, within her locket ; McCracken 
But grandpa wears his china teeth, * 
For comfort, in his pocket. Chairman 
— Madeline Slade. 
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sweet scented breezes, Good old sym-mer time, When your day's work is over then you are in clover, and 
Jim, Kate and Josie, Good old sum-mor time, Those days full of pleasure we now foudly treasure, when 
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life is one beauti-fu) rhyme, No trouble an-noying, each one is en eying, The good old sum-mer 
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we never thought it a crime, To go stealing cherries, with face brown as berries, Good old sum-mer 
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time. In Wel old sum-mer time, In the good old sum-mer time, Strolling 
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GROWING UP IN BELLINGHAM PRE WORLD WAR II 
Guest Editor 


Florence McCracken 
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During the 1920s and 1930s, when one said 
they came from Eellingham, he was asked,"iYhere's 
Bellingham?" The typical answer ‘vas, "About five 
miles from Milford or 18 miles east of Worcester’ 
We were told we lived in the"Sticks". At that 
time it was mostly a farming community. The 
population was a bit over 3000. <Althcugh the 
houses weren't too close to one another, folks 
knew everyone within a five mile radius. If a 
neighbor was sick, others helped with the chores. 
It was a great place to grow up, and not too 
different from when our parents were young, 
except we had electricity, indoor plumbing and 
automobiles. Traffic was light, crime almost 
unheard of, doors were never locked at night and 
the ignition keys could always be found in the 
car. There were many country lanes, a number of 
which had never been paved. 

The weatner seemed more extreme back then - 
probably in part, due to the open fields ard 
fewer houses. Even October was a cold month. 
Durinz October, men would go from house to house 
with saws mounted on backs of trucks and saw logs 
into stove lengths for the homeowner's winter 
fuel supply. The buzzinz of the saws could be 
heard all over the neighborhood - a sound today's 
youngsters wouldn't recognize. Few homes had 
central heat. The cast iron kitchen and parlor 
stoves provided our warmth. The upstairs bed= 
rooms were unheated, except for the little thet 
came through the grate over the kitchen stove. 
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- from the many trees by the roadside. 


for skating. 


traditional turkey dinner. 


evening. 
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October was also the month to go gathering nuts 
We didn't 
. go "trick or treating" on Halloween, but we had 
our jack-o-lanterns and an occasional party. 
November was cold enough to freeze the ponds | 
Thankszivinz afternoon usually 
found people skating - helping to digest the 
It was a special 
treat to have pheasant for dinner, if one of the 
men in the family was lucky while hunting. 
wasn't an uncommon sizht to see a family of deer 
outside the pasture in the dusk of a late fall 


During Novenber ani December, we'd rish home . 
from school, chanze our clothes, zrab our skates D 


and head for the pond. Beaver Pond attracted 
large crowds on weekends. Other skating areas 
were the mill ponds in Caryville and North Bell- 
ingham, Box Pond, the Charles River, Box Mill 
Pond, Wades Pond and the Lily Pond. Pasture 
water holés were also used for skating. In the 
north section of town, the Lily Pond was the 
choice on cold, windy days because it was more 
sheltered by the woods surrounding it. Fires 
would often be built for a quick warm up when our 
extremities got numb. I can recall men cutting 


ice on the Box Mill Pond in Caryville. The team 
of horses, pulling a large flat pung, would be 
driven onto the pond. I was sure they were going 
to break through into the water. The ice would 
be sawed into large chunks, moved through the 
open water with long poles, grabbed with tongs 
and stacked on the pung for the trip to the ice 
house. 

After Christmas, the skating was about over 
for the season because that!s when the snow came. 
However, some would shovel off small areas of the 


pond, but the skating was never as good, It was 
time tor sledding and skiing. 

The Christmas season was special in a diffe- 
rent way back then. A couple of weeks before 
Christmas would find families in the woods gather- 
ing princess pine or evergreen to make wreaths, 
The full burlap bags would be brought home and 
into the kitchen where we'd gather around the 
table to make the wreaths, Later on, we'd make 
another trip to the pasture and cut a nicely 
shaped cedar tree to grace the living room, 
Decorating the tree would find us dreaming in 
anticipation of things to come. School closed 
for two weeks for the Christmas season - it was a 
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vacuum, rugs were taken up and thrown 
across the clothes line in the back 
yard and beaten with a wire beater 

to remove the imbedded dirt. The 
weekly cleaning was done with a damp 
broom to keep the dust down. A day 
was set aside for cleaning and tidy=- 
ing up the cellar and another for 
the attic. 
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r& 4 Wepre ‘4 st The house that I remember 
i fd erent : 5 = f Had little earthly charm, 
DIO - -= ee: But it sheltered and protected 
Ice houses And shielded us from harm. 
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Did not have half room enough... 
There were leaks around the chimney 
And some cracks we had to stuff. 


The house that I remember 
Had a barn and horse’s hay; 
In the corner were some 
And a plow of yesterday. 


The house that I remember 
Had an ancient apple tree 
Where a nest of baby robine 
Knew a mother's ecstasy. 


The house that I remember 
Was as humble as could be, 
But no place could be finer, 
For that house was home to me! 
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; TWAS A GENTLE 
KIND OF QUIET 
by June Masters Bacher 
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As the cold, snowy months of January and 
February dragged on, we svent more time in the 
house, Valentine's Day brightened up one school 
day, and of course there was the February vacation 
to look forward to, After supper, the radio was 
turned on for Loweli Thomas and Amos and Andy, 

Sunday afternoons found the kids gathered in a 
barn or elsewnere because all the adults were 
listening to Father Coughlin and we found it all 
quite boring. Sunday evening programs were Jack 


‘Twas a gentle kind of quiet 
That wrapped the country hills 
And the wordless conversation 
Of early daffodils. . . 


"Twas a gentle kind of quiet 
As people knelt to pray, 
And in the church’s solitude, 
When all had moved away. . . 


"Twas a gentle kind of quiet 


Benny, Fred Allen, Joe Penner, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen and Fibber Magee and Mollie. Fora 
while there was a comedy, Joe and Batiste. The 
music was different then, Songs such as Goody 
Goody, In the Valley of the Moon, Just an cho, 
The Object of My Affection, The Isle of Capri, 
Have You Ever Been Lonely etc. were the tunes we'd 
sing on the bus coming from school, This was also 
the era of Marathon Dances, 

The first of March heard the wind whistling 
around the corners of the house and the snapping 
of tree branches, As the montn progressed, the 
weather would become milder and the womentolk 
would start tneir spring house-cleaning. Spring 3 
cleaning was traditional, without the modern 


“T love this time of year 
when our lawn looks as good 
as the Tuttles’.” 


When watermelon moons 
Came up to crisp the languor of 
September afternoons. .. 


"Twas a gentle kind of quiet 
Leaf-patterned on each street 
And in the eyes of caring friends 
Wherever they might meet... 


Hearing voices. .. .seeing 
flowers... 

Spread out in soft array... 

Just a moment’s gentle quiet 

Takes me to yesterday. 


Solid-Copper Wash-Boiler 

1037 GIVEN with a $10 purchase of Products or for $10 in Coupone. 

The very best wash-boiler is much cheaper in 
the long run. This Boiler is heavy-weight pol- 
ised Copper, tinned inside. Fi 
Will not rust, or stain clothes. 
Joints are double-seamed and 
soldered. Edge is reinforced 
with steel wire rod. Cover is 
made of heavy tin. Size, No. 


‘9. Capacity, 13 gallons. 
Length, 23 in.; width, 1254 illest 
in. outside measurements. thes Rack, 
Heavy, reinforced, rigid han- THE PATTER OF Wood Foltmet ‘Cethesptns, 
dies with wood grips. — THAT SHINGLE Glass Suriace Wood Washbeard, 
Shipping weight 18 Ibs. Rubber Roller Wringer, 


Wash day was tedious and always on Monday. 
Water would be lugged from the well and heated in 
a huge copper boiler, The wash tubs would be set 
up in the kitchen. The scrub board and bar of 
yellow soap would be prought out for the back- 
breaking chore, The tub of rinse water always 
contained pluing and quite often the white linens 
would be put in the copper boiler and boiled, 
Everything would be hung out back on the clothes 
line. A boiled dinner was the menu for Monday 
evening because one didn't have to fuss with it 
and because the kitchen stove would be going full 
blast in both cold and hot weather, 

Small well houses covered each well and one 
was in every back yard, A stout pole with a crank 
on one end, went across the structure, Heavy rope 
was attacned to the pole with a pail attached to 
the other end, The crank was used to lower the 
pail and tnen pull up the water, The water was 
poured into a trough and flowed to the outside 
where the kitchen pail was waiting. Wash day meant 
many trips to the well, 


Tuesdays were set aside for ironing. The 
stove top held several heavy, black flat irons 
heating for the seemingly endless chore. With 
no modern day faprics, nearly everything had to 
be ironed - some of it stiffly starched. Elect- 
ricity was relatively new in town and it took a 
while tor folks to get electrical appliances to 
lighten their chores, The old Atwater Kent 
radios and victrolas were still in use, 

Farther back in the back yards were the out 
houses with the crescent cutouts high on the 
doors, They remained in back yards long after 
indoor plumbing was installed, 

During March, the men poured over seed 
catalogs and planted the first crop of peas. It 
was also a time to mend the fences in the pastur 
and replace rotted posts before the onset of 
warm weather and the many chores that went with 
it. We'd often pick the first pussy willows in 
March, 


Our De Luxe Wash 
Set for Ambitious 


10-In. Heavy Metal 

April seemed warmer then. The gardens 
would be plowed, the grass would turn green and 
spirits soared, The swamps would be yellow with 
cowslips and the fields with dandelions, The 
summer birds would arrive and their songs were a 
delight to our ears, The first bluebird and 
robin would always be spotted by my grandmother, 
When was the last time folks saw a bluebird in 
this area? The warm weather games of jump rope, 
marbles, hop-scotch and baseball would once 
again be enjoyed py the kids, After spring vaca- 
tion, the kids began to get restless waiting for 
summer. 

Early May found the swamps purple with 
violets. Other wild flowers grew in profusion 
also; blue grass, shooting stars, bluetts, wild 
lily of the valley and lots of lady slippers and 
buttercups. In some areas gaywings, trailing 
arbutus and miniature wild orchids would thriil 
the nature lover. Crushed sweet fern's odor 
would fill the air as we took our soring walks. 
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THE OLD ICE BOX 


How well I remember that old ice box 
That stood by the kitchen door, 

And when I forgot to empty the pan 
The water ran down on the floor; 
That old contrary pan 

Would not hold the water 

It made me fuss, fume and fight 
And act not what I ought to; 

Now Mother would say, “Get up dear, 


’ You forgot to empty the pan 


ARSE or ar A een So get your mop and go to work, 
ee) Nickel Plated Tey Sadtrens And do the best you can.” 

the eres the'wars Now we have an electric box 

Don’t need pan nor mop. 

You can go to bed without a worry 
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The warm, damp, earthy smell of the swamp was a 
treat to our nostriis until we accidently stepped 
on a skunk cabbage, At night the songs of the 
spring peepers could be heard in the swampy 
areas. As the weather continued to get warmer, 
the evening air would ring with the songs of the 
whip-poor-wills, It was peaceful to lie in bed 
and listen to their calls. I had the opportunity 
to watch one on the porch roof one night and was 
surprised to see a rather large bird crouched on 
its stomach, It would puff up each time it call- 
ed out, Bob whites were also prevalant. We 
always thought they predicted rain when we heard 
their calls. The songs of both these birds are 
seldom heard any more, 

Most farmers had an apple orchard and Whit- 
sunday was apple blossom day. It was a day for 
families to take a ride and enjoy the profusion 
of pink ana white blossoms and their delicate 
fragrance that filled the spring air. We took 
our ride in a Model T Ford, It had no heater, 
defroster or airconditioner but it had running- 
boards, It was often startea with a hand crank, 
Later on, we had an Oakland touring car witn 
isinglass snap out windows ~ great for summer, 
put freezing for the winter. Every auto owner 
kept a tire repair kit in the car, It was 
usually needed each time one drove any distance, 


By Decoration Day (Memoriai Day), the 
weather was warm enough to go swimming. The 
water holes the town built for tire protection 
before we had town water, were used mostly for 
swimming by all of the kids in the area. The 
farmers planted the last of their tender plants 
at this time because the danger of frost was 
over. On Memorial Day, tolks would visit the 
cemeteries, tidy up their lots and place flowers 
at the headstones, Here in town, the holiday 
was celebrated the Sunday before the holiday. 
There would be a parade and a platform set up in 
the cemetery for the speakers, One of the 
school children would have the honor of reciting 
"The Gettysberg Address", 

June was the season for haying. Most farm 
ers used a horse drawn mowing machine to cut the 
hay, although some had tractors, After the hay 
was cut and dried a day or so, a tedder was used 
to toss it. to help the drying process, When dry 
enough, the hay rake was used to rake it into 
windrows, It was then stacked by hand. The 
wagon would be brought out and stakes added to 
the sides so the hay could be piled high. Child- 
ren would stand in the wagon and stomp the hay 
down as it was pitched on, 5 
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If it wasn't quite 
dry enough, it would be packed loosely in the 
barn and the kids warned to stay out of it. 
we didn't heed the warning and my dad found the 


Once 


hay smoking early one morning, He had to pull 
it all out in the yard for more drying. He was 
none too happy about the extra work we had 
caused him, The heat and dust of the hay season 
made one mighty thirsty, ‘vhen the first batch 
of homemade root beer was gone, my dad would 
make switchel — a horrible concoction that only 
he could drink. 

After the haying was done, the mowed fields 
would be swarming with fireflies, We would 
catch them and put them in jars with holes poked 
in the covers, We'd free them before going in 
for the night. | 
July and August found the gardens producing 
in abundance, The weather would be hot and 
humid and the thunder storms frequent and fright- 
ening. The sky would get so black we'd have to 
turn on the lights, The wind would blow fiercely 
and quite often be accompanied by hail. One 
could watch the streaks of lightning shoot into 
the ground in the pastures. The peals of thunder 
would shake the whole house. As the storm abated 
we'd don our bathing suits and head for the barn 
to stand in the rain water pouring from the 
gutters. During rainy weather, we'd all gather 
in the barn ~ jumping from high spots into the 
sweet smelling hay. Sometimes we'd take a book 
to read or just sit there listening to the soft 
patter of the rain on the roof, On hot summer 
nights one would be lulled to sleep with the 
music of the crickets, tree toads and katy-dids, 
The sounds of summer didn't have to compete with 
traffic noise, 

The Fourth of July was the height of our 
summer fun, A week or so before the holiday, 
vacant stores in the larger towns would open for 
the sale of fireworks, The youngsters had been 
saving their money for days in order to buy their 
supply. The boys would buy firecrackers while 
the girls went in for the prettier things, like 


Roman candles, fountains, pinwheels and spark- 
lers, Firecrackers could be heard going off all 
over town. Woe to the bicyclist when a fire- 
cracker or torpedo was tossed under his bike! 
The night before the Fourth was bondfire night, 
The boys worked for days collecting wood to add 
to the pile for the big occasion, Neighborhood 
children would gather in one yard to set off the 
pretty fireworks, under the supervision of an 
adult. The event was over all too soon, but an 
occasional bang could be heard throughout the 


summer, continued next page 
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Lawn mowers were a lot quieter then - none 
were motorized. It was hard work pushing the 
mower around and we usually took turns at it. 
Letting the grass grow too long made the job 
even harder, However, the chatter, chatter of 
the mower was pleasing to the ears, especially 
when someone else was pushing it. 

Late spring and early summer was the time 
of 'new arrivals', The new born calves were 
fascinating to watch with their wobbly legs. It 
didn't take long before they were scampering 
around, quite sure footed, The fuzzy, plump, 
yellow baby chicks were adorable, but all too 
soon they turned into gawky chickens, Kittens 
ran everywhere as most farmers had several cats 
to get rid of the mice and rats, We had turkeys 
for a while and two guinea hens, The guinea 
hens were better than a watch dog. Any disturb- 
ance in the yard was met with the shrill "joe 
clark" of the hens, They enjoyed perching on the 
back porch railing, daring anyone to enter the 
house, My mother would have to shoo them off 
before I could get in after school. Many times 
the baker lost his tray of goodies all over the 
yard when they flew at him, 

On hot summer days, we'd wait for the ice 
mn, He'd chip a block of ice to fit in the ice 
box and we'd scramble for the chips. As he 
headed for the house, ice tongs holding the 
block of ice on his shoulder, which was protect- 
ed by a rubber pad, we'd grab more than chips and 
run, Friday mornings the housewife would buy 
fresh fish from the fish peddler, He'd weigh it 
on a scale hanging from the back of his truck. 
We always knew fresh haddock or mackerel would 
be on the dinner table that noon, 

Summer weekends would find folks headed for 
the swamps and pastures with berry pails. As 
one got closer to the berry patch, you could 
smell the blueberries along with the faint aroma 
of warm pine needles, More than once we'd run 
for our lives with a mean cow or bull in hot 
pursuit, With pails full, we'd heed for home. 
While the men and children sat in the shade 
drinking lemonade, mothers and grandmothers 
would be in the kitchen, busy making luscious 
blueberry pies. 
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GOOD OLD DAYS 


Grandparents often lived with families and 
enriched the lives of their grandchildren, 
Their years of wisdom were passed on to the 
younger generation, They always found the time 
to tell us stories anc listen to our problems, 
Rest homes and day care centers were unheard of, 
Today's children are missing that beautiful 
relationship, 

When the milkweed blossomed in August, we 
knew the days were getting shorter and vacation 


was coming to an end, The aroma of apples in 
orchards and wild grapes on the roadside vines 
told us summer was about over. September was 
harvest time, Heaps of squash and pumpkins were 
piled in most every yard, The women would be 
canning and the neighborhood would smell of 
relish, mincemeat and grape jelly. Leaves were 
raked and piled, only to be scattered by the kids 
jumping in them, enjoying the last warm rays of 
autumn sunshine, The acrid smell of burning 
leaves gave one a lonesome feeling, Soon, snow 
fences would be put up along the roadsides and 
cold weather would be upon us, It was back to 


school time, new clothes, 
too much homework, 

Each of the three schools housed all eight 
grades, There were two grades to a classroom, 
School opened at 9 A.M. anc closed at 3 P.M. We 
had an hour for lunch and play time and a 15 
minute recess both morning and afternoon, When 
the big bell was rung in the morning, it could 
be heard all over the area. A pendulum clock 
hung in each classroom, We were often asked to 
be quiet and listen to the tick tock - no doubt 
a soothing respite for our teacher, 

The town has seen many changes over the 
years, The lonesome whistle of the train clatter- 
ing over the tracks is but a memory. As folks 
sold their farms after World War 2, the changes 
were drastic and hard to accept. A building 


boom caught us off suard as houses sprung up 
where once there were meadows and woods, 


Another building boom is in its infancy. The 
following song of the 1960s seems to sum‘it all 
UP. 


lunch boxes and always, 
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TAR AND CEMENT 


The town I came from was quiet and small, 

We played in the meadows where the grass grew so 
tall. 

In summer the lilacs would grow everywhere, 

The laughter of children would float on the air, 
As I grew older, I had to roam 

Far from my family, far from my home, 

Into the city, where life can be spent 

Lost in the shadows of tar and cement, 

Every night I'd sit aloneand learn what lonelin- 
ess meant 


Up in my bedroom above the world of tar and 
cement, 

Each day I'd wake up and look at the sky, 

Think of the meadows, where I used to lie, 

Then I'd remember, all of it's gone, 

You're in the city, better push on, 

Get what you came for, before it's too late, 

Get what you came for, the meadows can wait. 

So every night I'd sit alone and learn what lone- 
liness meant 

Up in my bedroom above the world of tar and 
cement, 

Many years later, tired at last, 

I headed for home to look for my past. 

I looked for the meadows, there wasn't a trace, 
Six lanes of highway had taken their place. 

Where were the lilacs and all that they meant? 
Nothing but acres of tar and cement. 

Yet I can see it all so clearly now, where has it 
gone? 

Yes, I can see it all so clearly now, where has it 
gone? 

Where are the meadows? Tar and Cement, 

Where are the lilacs? Tar and Cement. 


Where is the tall grass? Tar and Cement. 
Nothing but acres of Tar and Cement, 
Acres and acres of Tar and Cement. 


It was the winter of 1938 & '39. We were 
eighth grade students in the North School. 
teacher was the late Dr. George C. Roy. He was 
a quiet, calm man, well liked by all his students. 
One day during science class, we were discussing 
which burns faster, cotton or wool. No wool was 
available, but Mr. Roy went to the closet and 
got some cotton batting, to show us how quickly 
it ignites. Holding the cotton over a paper 
filled waste basket, he lit a match and touched 
it to the cotton, which was immediately a 
flaming mass. As someone yelled, "Don't drop it 
in the waste basket", it was scorching Mr. Roy's 
fingers, so he dropped it. As the papers started 
to burn, he stuck his foot in the basket, trying 
to stomp out the flames. The flames licked at 
his leg and continued to burn. Before his pant 
leg caught fire, he withdrew his foot and calmly 
asked the class clown to take the waste basket 
down stairs and throw it out in the snow. The 
basket was metal but had a wooden bottom. As the 


“boy took the flaming basket, he kept tossing it 


Our oie! 


The late \ialter Wentzel wos a member of the 
Historical Commission for a short while before 
his health forced him to resign. He was also a 
trustee for Oak Hill Cemetery for many years. He 
enjoyed visiting the old cemeteries in the area 
and reading the sometimes humorous epitaphs on 
the headstones. 

One day he was browsing in the old cemetery 
that abuts Oak Hill. He was alone at the time 
and had entered the groinds by the left side of 
the roadway. He walked to the back of the 
cemetery and worked his way toward the front. 
as he neared the mound of the.tomb, he heard a 
voice and swung around to see -vho was there. ile 
could see no one until his eyes scanned the 
ground, where he saw a himan head. For a moment, 
sheer terror enveloped him and he couldn't move! 
when his adrenalin stzerted flowing, he headed in 
the opposite direction. He heard a voice say, 
"It's O.K.". His common sense told him there 
had to be a reasonable explanation, so he stopped 
and turned around. The owner of the hed offered 
this explanation: 

"T am in the tomb repairing the ceiling, which 
is caving in. then I heard your footsteps 
aoproaching, I wanted to warn you not to come 
any closer for fear you'd fall through. If I 
took the time to run out and up the hill, it 
would have been too late. The quickest way to 
warn you was to stick my head through the hole 
and yell". 

It was an experience Walter never forgot. 


Vault in North Bellingham Cemetery 


up in the air because it was burning his hands. 
As he went out the door, Mr. Roy suggested we all 
get back to work. When the boy reached the out- 
side door, the wooden bottom of the basket was 
burning. In a panic reaction, he ran back up- 
stairs and into the classroom with both ends of 
the basket shooting flames! By this time, Mr. 
Roy's composure was gone and he stood horrified 
as the boy ran around the room with the flaming 
basket. One student, with a dry sense of humor, 
calmly said, "Why not throw it out the window?" 
As Mr. Roy frantically opened the window, the 
boy was doing another lap around the room and 
heading for the window, where he finally tossed 
the basket out. Not much work was done in class 
the rest of the day. Mr. Roy was- interrupted 

too many times to answer the door, where younger 
students from the other three classrooms were 
knocking - with notes from their teachers, asking 
what the commotion was all about in Mr. Roy's 
class! concluded next page 
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Anc when the falling forest 


The following poem was learned by students in the No longer crashed its warning, 
North Franklin School (now the V.F.W. hall) in Kach ot us went trom our hiding place 
the early 1880s. Forth in the wild wet morning, 
A Night With a Wolf Darling, kiss me in payment! 
by Hark, how the wind is roaring! 
Bayard Taylor Father's house is a better place 


When the stormy rain is pouring, 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch black night, 
And the wind in the woods a roaring! 


S GRANDMA’S LAP 


Pod 


a 
-\ 


The brown wicker chair by the side 


Hush, ny darling and listen 
Then pav for the storv with kisses: 


Father was lost in the pvitch-black night, window _ 
In just such a storm as this is. Was once my grandmother’s throne; 
I thought her a queen--a princess 


was I, 


High up on the lonely mountains, The world, she said, was our own. 


Where the wild men watched and waited; 
‘lolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, She told me of lands that I could not 


And I on mv vath belated, see, 
Of oceans, wild with a boom; 


ll she clutched 
The rain and the night tovether The coach sell she, cl epe sone 


magic song, 
Came down, and the wind came after, The sea roared outside our room! 
Bending the props of the pine tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. The years came and went; my 


horizons grew; 


. The conch shell then lay aside. 
I crept along in the darkness, My grandmother left for an 


Stunned, and bruised and blinded, unknown land, 
Crept to a fir with thick set boughs, Her chair stopped rocking, and died. 


ind a sheltering rock behinc it. 
ts angies Since that long ago, I have toured 


eee the world, 
There, from the blowing and rainine, And found that the whirling map 


Crouching, I sought to hide me: Is but a mosaic of lands and seas 
Something rustlec, two esreen eves shone, I dreamed of in Grandma’s lap! 
And a wolf lay down beside me, 


Little one, be not trightened; L 
I and the wolf together, ( 


Hard to beat for comfert and 
lasting satisfaction 


Side by side, through the long, cold nirht, SLATES Nags pe gg ag gee 
Hid from the awtul weather, : e ae SAFE FE COR CES 
an NS ‘ Ag AAS Er, 
His wet fur pressed against me; {= ; a So eae SAA Re 


Rach of us warnec the other; : 
Sach; ot us. felt,#in) thei stormy, darkps ose | 908 3 et oR 
That beast with man was brother, 


2RF1900 ” $12. 75 


new Couch, designed seta ed “pt Cot sivane. I~ ety on 
nd glued, of quarterod oak er), oe flaky learn rt 
2 TH haehes wit 27 as the ine 
pres eedte . 
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GEORGE CADMAN, residing now at the Hope- 
dale Garden Nursing Home in South Milford. 
Born Feb.6, 1884. Recently celebrated his 
101 st Birthday. Before World War I he 
lived on a farm at 136 South Main St. in 
Milford. The home stood.on the East side 
of South Main St. near where Depot street 
begins. The land bordered the Howard green 
house domain, then across the railroad to 
the Charles River. : 

We learned that the Twenty-mule Borax 
team stopped there to tether the mules on 
their land in the teens. He also saw this 
famous wagon train with the mules as a 
young man in his 20's, What a privilege he 
had to be able to see such a sight close- 
up. 

Prior to their moving from there he also 
delivered the Parcel Post for the Milford 
Post Office to local customers. Then he 
delivered some mail on the Rural Free 
Delivery route in South Milford over to 
Thayer street in Mendon where he would cross 
over Mill River and up to Providence street 
to the end of his route. He used a horse 
hitched to a small delivery wagon that his 
father had attached sides to it to hold the 
mail and parcel post packages. It was 
slightly smaller than what we used to call 
an “Express Wagon". 
up truck. Thus we have added another to 
a long list of folk who had a chance to s 
the famous Borax wagons. Remember that 
these wagons came through Bellingham sev- 
eral times at the turn of the century. 


Here is a little ditty as an offshoot 
from the "Arrow and the Song" poem: 
"T sneezed a sneeze into the air, 
It fell to earth I knew not where. 
But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 
In whose vicinity I snoze!" 


Courtesy Ernest Irons. 
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During the first part of this century James Montgomery 
Flagg was one of the most popular and publicized magazine 
illustrators. One could see his illustrations in almost every 9 
major magazine. His pen and ink style was easily recognized. 


On the idea of a pick~ numerous throughout the country. 


i 


Above is pictured the Samuel Darling 
house at Bellingham Four Corners, near the 
Franklin line. It was built before the 
Town was founded in 1719. This picture was 
taken around 1900, just after the street 
railway was built. Here at the "Four Cor- 
ners" the railway went in four directions: 
Woonsocket, Milford, Caryville and to 
Attleboro via Franklin. Samuel was the son 
of John Darling. Their descendants are most 
In the 
middle 1800's another Samuel had five sons 


{ 


ea Who migrated to Rhode Island and became 


noted and respected merchants. These 
Darlings were all highly influential men in 
Town affairs and had enviable characters 

to pass on to their descendants. 

Truly, Bellingham was blest with the 
early settlers whose word could be depended 
upon in those trying days. 

This house has had an unusual opportunity 
| to see much and varied activity in the area 
ever since it was built. Many arrowheads 
|; were found indicating considerable activity 
Where it was a junction that 
_went in all directions for the traveller; 


‘in the area, 


! 


many sights and sounds were prevalent. 


Here, your editor had the joy of seeing the 
Borax 20 mule team when out of the west 
they came to display that daring team of 
mules and drivers. Here, too, we saw first 
hand, that noted Moxiehorsemobile with its 
white horse mounted on a Rolls Royce! The 


‘| Wiring for controlling the machine had been 


done by a young man who later became a 
resident} Carloads of people used the 
"Trolleys" to go to dances at Lake Pearl, 
Hoag Lake and to Nipmuck via Milford. 
Sometimes even a funeral party complete 
with casket and the deceased, rolled over 
the rails to cemeteries in Town !]_ Ah, me. 


|We are most grateful to Mr. James L. 


Wheaton of Falls Church, Virginia for this 
picture and his keen interest in his 
Darling ancestry that continues to keep 
alive our fantastic heritage. The Commiss- 
fon hope that this will add to his pleasure 


|} in appreciation of his kindness and consid- 
' eration. 


This building is now (1985) called "The 
Colonial House" and is a noted restaurant. 


Here is "Ye Olde Green Store" at South Milford around 1910. Gentleman in the 
center is Stewart Cox, Postmaster. As you can see it was also referred to as 
"HARMONY HALL". It was built sometime before 1780. Deborah Samson passed by here 
in 1782 on her way to Worcester to be mustered in to the Continental Army as a 


soldier; masquerading as a man 3 Courtesy Bernice (Ross) Bibbins. 

This was the original Post Office for Milford; it being on the main delivery route 
of the Boston to Hartford Turnpike. What a marvelous story these walls could 
tell of past history for over 200 years! Just over the town line are many patrons 


from Bellingham who helped to make this a prominent place on the pages of time. 
A glorious era that remains but a memory. 


cheat id From Myrtle(Migneault ) | 
’ Gervais of Uxbridge: oy were 
READER'S LETTER E she located this Valent , i 
ine from her grammar y Ni 4S 

school days, around 1910. Though it is not : : 
the proper time for such we find that due | ies . 
to our unpredictable publishing dates that | er aps, 4] shed ah at 
we have to disregard seasons and so pass 7, Ve WI A 
them on to you. Her brother, Alfred, also | ‘ eed 4 
enjoys our little "Comments". ---"keep the| ray ; ; 


paper coming. I enjoy everyone and they sure el , 
bring back a lot of childhood memories." | Srey" by’ f ye Awe 
Virginia Wakeman was the young lady who | Pile Ve 
was involved in a delightful tale from the | ae AA. pide #4 
old parsonage on Mendon Street,featured in | ” A, (eae 
the April 1976 issue of "Comments"; where | Wao of a al 4 
she played an "April Fool" prank on her : ae ok Sam 
father. Surely there must be many more of ASE pearitint 22 922, Aes 
you out there that also have some precious c SELES Sere ra ot 
memento saved from those "Good Old Days" ? ASS eh Ope 
Let us print them for you. Ve. EME Te 

; . es Se 

Bis 


labman 2 : 
; And from Mary Roman: we are surprised 


that she has not heard of the "Comments" 
SK before the last issue, #87. Beginning in 
: F 1973, Ed Sawyer promoted this little tid- 
a “ ; ‘bit of nostalgia. "Matter of fact, I am 
42 ia 'gsaving the copy for a grandniece who loves 
SS to read poems, riddles and good articles. 
to I am an old South Bellingham resident 
since 1922; attended the South School and 
Franklin High." 
' Then its nice to hear from Veronica 
| Landry in Birmingham, Alabama as the 
' "Comments" remind her of days in good old 
' Bellingham. "I get very lonely when TI see 
the paper." Hope she enjoys this one also 
with many more to come to whet her appetite 
for pleasant days of yore. 
Carroll White, Cincinnati, Ohio--"Please 
jkeep up the good work. I receive the news 
|regularly." (We'll try; but so much 
depends on the grim reaper at our age }!) 
Then from Falmouth, Maine, Vera (White) 
; Abrams: "It brings back so many memories 
es for me. I enjoy it very much." 


ay ty Ay es Washingtm, D.C. Rev. Joseph Pouliot lets 
; Coe sed ea ieee: us know: "I've received all issues and 
oe EEG appreciate them very much. When I read 
UL ALO, Yor Macon #4 ‘about names I knew long ago, it brings back 
Def 3 “ ‘many fond memories. Recently drove the 
, Grandchildren around Bellingham--It was fun 


Ltp : ; to share with them a piece of their herit- 
a age. Thanks for your efforts to keep the 


ALLL } memories alive ." 
: é the Yat, Adding to the list, Bellingham's Betsy 


Ws ? Ross, Elizabeth Whiting: "I sure enjoy 
tien 4 bare. yr.) getting it (the Comments) every month. 

f, : ‘age Thank you." 

he fap Thanking all you kind fans for your 
Weer,» seus et words of appreciation. So--"Each day we'll 

es "es th do a golden deed, by helping those who are 
ee a in need" to hear of some happy time to 
ht is, gladden your heart with song and rhyme--- 

ff 1l THAT IS our task. Your Bellingham 

Historical Commission. 


To 


"Once upon a time" these "KEV'PIE" dolls were the rage for every girl to snuggle up 
to, hold real tight and cherish. Now we have gone full circle to another strange 
phenomenon--that of the "Cabbage Patch" dolls! However the frenzy and extortionate 
prices demanded for these dolls is appalling;that GREED shoulc be the main incentive 
to produce articles that little girls enjoy. How times have changed ? When will this 
greed ever be replaced by someone who, for the sheer enjoyment, will be happy to make 
articles for a modest profit knowing that they will be appreciated ? This does not 
mean to go to some foreign country where they can exnloit cheap labor in order to get 
exorbitant profits. We need more articles "MADE IN THE USA" to curb unemployment. 


“y LIFE ed 
(aa 5 RS: eit 
Avant F904 the Mendon Historical Society hetd 
a meeting in Bellingham with the picture taken 
on the front steps of the Thayer store, 


We have "borrowed this picture from the 1967 Mendon History book because the 
picture that we have is not quite as clear as this one is. 

Many people in the old days belonged to this historical grouv from Rellingham, 
Henry Whitney, our old town clerk,does not anpear in this view which might mean 
that he took the photograph. He does appear in a "shot" taken at "Ye Olde Green 
store"in South Milford. Later called "HARYCNY HALL" when a male quartet featured 
songs of yesteryear. Sometime in the future old pictures will be shown and on 
display in a local public building by the Bellingham Historical Commission. 

Watch for them. 


February 4th 
1902 Charles Lindbergh, flier, 
Wich February 15th 
ae peer S- wd - be a 1820 Busta A Adthon? suffra- 
oomy month. ere’s lots to 
celebrate and commemorate. 12 iette, born (aie spade 


day). 


Isn't it strange how things keep repea- 
ting themselves after many years ? 

In the horse and buggy days the driver 
sat on the right side where he could watch 
the ditch and avoid letting the horse get 
too close. Along comes the horseless car- 
riage and they found that right side driv- 
ing was more dangerous when passing anoth- 
er vehicle. So,for safety,they moved the 
steering wheel to the left side. Roads 
were narrow and great care was needed to 
avoid scraping each passing car. Thus by 
1915 most autos had steering on the left 
side. Some foreign countries still have 
right side steering but, they pass on the 
right and drive on the left side Now we 
are back again,for Rural Delivery vehicles 
steer on the right side in order to make 
it easier for the mailman to deposit mail 
on his route to each RFD box! So--some 
ideas were not so dumb after all ! 

There is one thing that eventually will 
change and that is it would be far safer 
for a pedestrian or jogger and a foot pow- 
ered cyclist to be on the left side of the 
road facing traffic than to have it coming 
from behind. 


So many complaints are made about the 
waste caused hy packaging of endless sorts. 
Some people delight in throwing refuse on 
our lawns and highways but heaven help you 
if you dared to "dump" on theirs 3! Why 
must so much be packaged today in compari- 
son to bygone days ?? To add to the grief 
some things are so difficult to extract 
from this super tight wrapping, confining 
the product as if it is intent to prevent 
you from getting it open ! Now when it 
comes to "protecting" the insides of some 
things; Mother Nature has us all beat. 
Take the lowly peanut--it has a shell more 
than adequate and so easy to open !. Then 
the orange--no juice is lost, if careful, 
and the inside is divided into segments 
that can be handled easily without losing 
a drop. The watermelon, tomato and others 
are so well packaged in a clever style 
that there is no difficulty in opening and 
very little left for the refuse bag ! 

Not only is there an enormous waste but 
the problem of disposal has created a gig- 
antic specter of what to do with this 
horror. If only there was some way to tap 
the advice that Mother Nature could prov- 
ide } 


Just a reminder that our founder, Edward 
Sawyer,has been gone eleven years, Feb.end. 
He opened many doors to pleasant memories 
of childhood days in Bellingham. 


4] READER'S LETTER [3 crom Thelma Ambler in 


Florida--"Thank you for sending the "Crim- 
ville Comments" to us. We sure enjoy 
reading the Comments." 


"We aim to please" and your response has 
been most gratifying during the past 
twelve years. Thank you. 13 


THEY'LL NEVER GIVE UP TRYING TO FEED YOU 
lies about Poor Deborah Samson being a 
negro. Genealogy has proved beyond any 
doubt that she was and always will be of 
the white race. So beware when they conti- 
nue their brainwashing tactics hinting that 
she was colored. This happened on Feb.2lith 
1985 at 6:30 P.M. when a spokesman on Ch.5 
was allowed to promote this lie again. 
Deborah enlisted in Bellingham and Boston 
cannot get the credit no matter what. 
Please refer to our "Crimpville Comments" 
issue of May 1977 for the facts and a chart 
on her ancestry---ALL WHITE, 


1919 
Such prices 


for a boy's 


dress suit} 44a724 Drab 
Sizes: 8 to 17 yrs 


Coat $6.95 spel 
85 
Total$7.80 


pants 

ave usual pockets 
and belt loops. But- 
ton and buttonhole 
at knee. Made for 
long service, 


Remember when 
knee pants were 


the fashion ? 


'sfunny how styles change over the years 
as they repeat during one's lifetime ! 

In this period knee pants for the boys was 
the "thing". Now for adults to be "men of 
fashion" they wear short pants for outdoor 
activities ! 

'Member how, as a boy, you were so proud 
when your folks bought you a pair of "long" 
pants that made you feel so grownup ? 

But the letdown was that no one even noticed 
how "big" you had suddenly become ! 

Then it created another problem for you 
while trying to ride your only means of 
transportation--the bicyele--with the 
danger of the pant leg getting caught in 
the chain so, you had to buy a pair of 
pant's clips for safety ! So the new style 
of bare legs and short pants solve that 
problem for the present generation. 


GOINGS-ON IN GOOCHVILLE 


HE lights were out all over town for half an hour, last 
A heen evening, because of repairs necessary at the aD 
power plant, but Clem Huskins and Miss Altrusia Tums, 
who were sitting in her folks’ parlor, never knew about it 
until the rest of her family came home from the movies 
and mentioned the fact. 


WASHINGTON ITEM 


HE barber who got the most tips was shaving a new 
senator. ‘I suppose you have shaved many famous 
men,” said the newcomer. 
“Well, no,” replied the tonsorial diplomat, “two or 
three presidents—and you.” 


oe 


Strive & Succeed 


Courtesy  Geod Old Days 


Horatio Alger & EAis Times) 


During school hours at recess or noon it 
was such a treat in the teens to go into 
the library when it was open to select an 
Alger book. With eyes glued to each vage 
and word we followed the many adventures 
of his characters as the story progressed 
to its usual successful ending. We were 
fortunate that the Bellingham Library 
provided so many of his fine books with 
good moral messages. Thanks Bellingham. 

Below you see the home where Alger was 
born and also how he looked. 

We cannot help but wonder if they are 
still ingcirculation’? 


Horatio Alger uh 


SNAKES ALIVE ! 


‘ember how these critters popped uv all of 
a sudden and you jumped a mile high, or so 
it seemed, and the surprise made your heart 
beat faster ? Well, they are still around 
so be careful. As we said in an earlier 
issue, there used to be plenty of rattlers 
around in the old days. (1700's) 

It is hard to accept their presence even if 
they serve a good purpose. Our FANS in the 
southern states know full well of their 
mingling with the human race !} 

This rattler tried to be sociable and 
wanted to share in the picnic but---! 
For some folk they are a delicacy. 
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GOOD OLD DAYS 


Old time direct mail. 


"Once upon a time" there were many 
companies that were featuring mail order 
items that you could ourchase and have 
delivered to your Rural Free Delivery box. 
Only a few remain today. Remember them ? 

There was Bellas Hess, Charles William 
Stores, Sears Roebuck, “ontgomery Ward, 
Spiegel,The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, The Grand 'Inion Tea Company, 
Larkin; who had an "antiseptic solution" 
whose taste now seems to be found in 
"Tisterine" | There was also a Johnson 
company that specialized in thousands of 
all kinds of novelties, magic,and whatnot 
to tickle your fantasy. “fost of it was 
imoorted junk, however J! Tney all took 
advantage of the new RFD system that 
brought the world to your door. 

Then, too, local grocers had their own 
method of getting your trade by coming to 
your home, taking an order and delivering 
the next day. Now that was convenience ! 
Apcears that we have improved tnings so 
much in going backwards in some ways ! 

Ana just think of the savings then when 
the catalogues suvnlied all our "needs" 
in the "little house" with the half moon 
on it . Yep, those were the "good old 
days". Not to mention all that reading 


material to enjoy while waiting and 
dreaming J 


seein 


sori Binnie 


a “ 
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CoucHEY 


JUST LIKE A PROFESSOR 
"So YOU think you need a younger minister ?" inqu 


ived the traveling superintendent. "Yes," replied| 
the chairman of the pastoral comiittee, "when a 
preacher starts to read a burial ritual for the 
bride and groom it's time he gets a vacation," 


TRUE WORTH 


Parents: People who bear infants, bore teenagers and board newly- 
weds. 


GrorcE E. BERGMAN 
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Horatio Alger 


Horatio Alger was born in Revere, Mass. 
in 1832, the son of a Unitarian minister. 
His father was somewhat of a scholar and 
took over his son's education at an early 
age and tutored him intensively in French, 
Latin, Greek and of course, the Bible. 
Voung Alger was gifted with a brilliant 
mind and memory and by the age of nine was 
reading Plato ! Thus he was able to con- 
verse in those three languages and memorized 
much of the Bible. Imagine,if you can,a 
young man of only sixteen applying for 
admission to Harvard in 1848. That would be 
ridiculous today. He won several prizes 
for Greek prose and these awards- usually 
fifty dollars each--helned to pay his tui- 
tion. During his Senior year he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and at graduation time he 
stood eighth, scholastically, in a class of 
88 members } For a year he travelled tn 
Europe and on returning he was ordained as 
a minister and became vastor of the Jnitar- 
fan Church in 38rewster, Mass. Here he sett- 
led down to a placid life as an average 
village parson. He was not idle for in his 
spare time he began to write the stories 
that were to win him fame and fortune. 
These stories were mainly for us boys and 
each one had a moral theme to them. How he 
ever concocted the diversified stories 
was amazing. At one time he was more widely 
read than Charles Dickens or even Mark Twain 
They were all prolific writers. Our John 
Albee of Bellingham; a twin of Mark Twain in 
appearance, was among this noble group. 
From the time of the Civil War through World 
War I the countless books by Alger had a 
tremendous influence on millions of us boys. 
The plot of each story was basically similar 
yershe.soidgaround 20,;000;0007¢conlies! 
This was also in competition with our local 
author of Medway, "Oliver Optic’! “illiam T. 
Adams. 
The usual advice from Alger 
hundred books was basically: 
experiences(of the boy in the story). He has 
been favored above most of hts class; but 
the qualities which helped him achieve succ- 
ess are within the reach of all. Ina Repu- 
blic like our own, the boy who begins at the 
bottom of the ladder may in time reach the 
highest round." 
Hisefirst book was a story on the Civil War, 
"Frank's Campaign" was only a moderate 
success. “His second book, “Ragged Dick: ‘or 
Street Life in New York" became a national 
bestseller. Having a ‘taste forthe literary 
life he resigned his church and went to New 


in more than a 
"Here end the 


| York City and for thirty years*restded in 


a rooming house for homeless boys. One of 
his story book boys was named "Paul Prescott! 
( a, reminder of Dr. Samuel. Prescott !) 

The basic end of each story has the hero 
Witane Tagnteplace, abrbiém taht, time" "to 
achieve success! “Would that all -ooys. and 
men had such good fortune. Alger made a 
contribution that will never die. 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
Town Hall 


Bellinghan, 


If you had a problem trying to read the 


Massachusetts 02019 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 
THE READING MOTHER 


small print of the song on the front page, 


here are the words in larger type: 
"IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME". 
1. There's a time in each year that we alw- 


ays hold dear, Good old summer time; 
With the birds and the treeses, 


You may have tangible wealth untold, 
Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold. 
Richer than I you can never be. 

I had a MOTHER who read to me } 


Courtesy of 
and swe- 


et scented breezes, Good old summer time,| Instead of spending time on useless things, 


When your day's work is over then you 
and life is one beautiful | 
No trouble annoying, each one is: YOu. 


are in clover, 
rhyme, 


her admonition was to READ-READ-READ that 
a huge world of wonder might open up to 


enjoying, The good old summer time. 


2. To swim in the pool you'd play "hookey" 


He GRIM reaper continues to gather his 
| harvest. The latest of our fans: Gladys 


from school, Good old summer time; You'd! Cowen, Jessie Greeley 
play "ring-a-rosie" with Jim, Kate and 


Josie, Good old summer time, 
full of pleasure we now fondly treasure 


when we never thought it a crime, To go 
stealing cherries, with face brown as 


berries, 


Chorus. 


In the good old summer time, 
good old summer time, 
the shady lanes With your baby mine; 
You hold her hand and she holds yours, 
And that's a very good sign That she's 
your tootsey wootsey in the good old 


summer time. 


Ah, sweet mystery of life with its joys in 


summer! ‘member ? 


4] READER'S LETTER P 


your sending it to me. 


| 
| 
Good old summer time. | 


From Chet Knights: htc a star ... 


Those days 
SKETCHES 


Ben Burroughs 
Courtesy GRIT 


When folks encounter trouble ... they 
reach out for a friend ... to help them 
through their sad dismay ... and make their 
hopes ascend ... but very often friends are 
few ... and nowhere to be found ... just 
when they're needed most of all ... they 
never are around ... and what amazes me is 
this ... when bad luck takes its toll ... 

a person seldom finds a friend ... to pull 
him from the hole ... but when his luck its 
rosy ... friends come from near and far ... 
to get aboard the wagon and ... to ride it 
sometimes we come across 

"I enjoy your paper | someone eee Who sticks till trouble ends .. 
very much. Appreciate: but for the most part life is full ... of 

I lived for many just fair weather friends ! 


In the 
Strolling thro! 


years in Bellingham and I love fond 


memories." 


And from Bill Chapdelaine: 


one of them." 


Then from Laura Drown: "Just enjoyed rea 
ing the last Comments. (#87)---beginning in 
1973. I didn't realize I had been receiv- 
ing it that long until I checked through 


them." 


Also from Viola Tower:"I am happy to rep- 
ort I have received ALL copies of the 'Com- 
ents!, Have kept every one. I live with 
daughter, Arlene, We lived in Caryville and 
through High School. 
them, which brings back memories." 


SO, for all of you fans---the Bellingham 
Historical Commission, hope and pray that 
your lives may be filled with plenty of 
real and sincere FRIENDS. Difficult Question 


On her first date during a vis- 
it to wild ‘and wooly Texas, a 
young woman was taken to a 
nightclub elaborately decorat- 
"edin cowboy style. 

‘Excusing herself to freshen 
her makeup, she was back a. 
minute later 


Blushing, . ‘she said to her es-- 
ort, “You'll have to help.me;— 
@inIa, steer or a heifer?” 


"Enjoy every- 


Special Delivery 

A friend of mine took her small 
son to visit a department-store 
Santa Claus. “And what would you 
like for Christmas?” asked the 
jolly old saint. 

The child stared at him, horri- 
fied. “Good grief!” he wailed. 
Vigicats you get my letter?” 

1 —Contributed by Joan McHale 


Both enjoy reading 


